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Notice of the Life of Samurt Power Grir- 
rirts, M. D. By B. H. Coates, M. D. 


“ Esse quam videri.” 


he proceeded to Paris; and after spending some 
time in attendance upon the lectures and hos-| 
pitals prepared for medical instruction in that| 
metropolis, he repaired, in the autumn of the 
| next year, to Montpelier, then brilliant with | 
|that glory which traced its origin to the times 
when learning was confined to the Arabians, 


Dr. Griffitts was born in Philadelphia, July} and which was destined ouly to wane with the 


21st, 1759. He was the third and last child 
of William Griffitts and Abigail Powel, mem- 
bers in unity with the Society of Friends. His 
father left him an infant: frem his mother he 
received that education which qualified him so 
well, by the regular, moral, and religious ha- 
bits it produced, for the exercise of a life of 
piety and usefulness. As he ripened in age he 
grew convinced of the correctness, in principle 
and practice, of the religious body with whom 
he found himself associated; and soon became, 
as he continued till the day of his death, one 
of ther most valued, consistent, useful, and 
influential members. He became an excellent 
classical scholar at the college of Philadelphia; 
acquiring a facility in speaking, and a correct- 
ness in criticising the Latin language, which 
was often admired, when, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, he attended the examinations of the pub- 
lic schools under the care of Friends; and, in 
addition to the branches of study then uniyer- 
sal among well informed men, he acquired a 
high degree of proficiency in the French lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Griffitts first applied himself to the study 
of medicine under the superintendence of Dr. 
Adam Kuhn; well known among us as a learn- 
ed pupil of the celebrated Linneus, and then 
occupying the office of professor to a small 
class of materia medica and botany in the col- 
lece of medicine in this city. Between this 
respected teacher and his pupil ensued a friend- 
ship, which time only confirmed and augment- 
ed. Drs. Grilfitts and Wistar, then both stu- 
dents, volunteered their professional assistance 
for the wounded at the battle of Germantown; 
an occasion on which their religious principles 
did not permit them to assume an authorized 
and formal charge. After remaining for some 
time with Dr. Kuhn, the young aspirant for 
medical honours found himself obliged, in con- 


powers and life of the eloquent Barthez. The 





} 


(upon the most respectable testimony;"’ and the 
memories of numerous most estimable indivi- 
duals now living record him as having been 
both its leading founder, and for forty years its 
most ac tive and perse ve ring supporte r. 

In the short space of two weeks, among a 
population of about 40,000, there were ob- 
tained three hundred and twenty subscribers ; 
and the dispensary went early into operation, 


lectures of this distinguished physician Dr.|\in which it has continued, without inte rruption, 


Griffitts attended; and the writer of this has 
heard him express, in strong terms, the admi- 
ration he felt for the genius of the teac her. | 
After completing a course at Montpelier, our 
journeyer after knowledge made a tour through | 
the south of France, returned to Paris, and 
subsequently proceeded to London; which he! 
arrived in June, 1783, soon after the acknow- | 


ledgement of our independence. In London he| 


spent several months in study; and he after-| 
wards repaired to Edinburgh, which had then 
attained the high eminence it has ever since 
enjoyed, owing, at that time, to the teachings 
of the celebrated Cullen. Here and at Lon- 
don he continued till his return to Philadelphia, 
in the autumn of 1784; having thus spent three 


years in travelling from school to school for| 


improvement in his profession; a course which 
more reminds us of former times, and of the 
remoter parts of the continent of Europe, than 
of our own age and country, or indeed of Eng- 
land and France, which have been in this re- 
spect its prototypes. 


The period when Dr. Griffitts thus returned | 
to his native home, was the commencement of 


a series of unwearied, uninterrupted, unpre- 
tending labours, which en‘irely occupied the 
residue of his useful days. He rapidly assumed 
a numerous and responsible practice, a remark- 
able share of which was placed among those 
commonly styled the higher classes of society. 
The important duties which arose from these 
engagements he performed with a judgment 
and good sense which rendered him eminent 


among the best, and with a punctual attention | 
which has become proverbial among his nu-| 


merous acquaintance: while, in addition to this, 
his name is always to be found in the lists of 
\those whom an enlightened philanthropy, dur- 


ito the present time. In 1816, two new chari- 
ties of the same kind were created in our sub- 
| urbs; in the establishment and support of which 
| Dr. Griffitts took the same interest, and exerted 
much of the same industry, which, during so 
long a period, he had evinced for the parent 
institution. ‘Throughout this long period, ac- 
cording to the writer already quoted, he rarely 
omitted a daily visit to the cherished object of 
his anxieties. 

| Inthe same year in which the dis spensary 
| Was established, he became an active member 
(of the Humane Society; and was likewise 
chosen into the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety. In 1787, he became one of the original 
members of the ¢ ollege of Physicians; a body 
which, in 1817, honoured him with its vice- 
presidency. 

In 1787, also took place his marriage with 
Mary Fishbourne, daughter of William Fish- 
bourne, merchant, of Philadelphia. This truly 
estimable lady, with six children, still survive 
| him. 

In 1790, he joined the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society; and about the same time, the So- 
ciety for alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. In both of these associations, his ex- 
,ertions will be long and affectionate ly remem- 
bered by his colleagues; ; but particularly with 
regard to the improvement of the penal code; 
a task, the successful prosecution of which by 
various hands has contributed, perhaps, nearly 
as much as any other thing, to spread through- 
out the world the honest fame of Pennsylvania. 

In this service he had the pleasure of co- 
operating and being associated with the vener- 
| able Bishop White; the one acting as president, 
and the other secretary, throughout the whole 
| existence of the association, from its founda- 


} 


formity with the universal custom of the time,|ing a long period, combined in the furtherance | tian until the termination of Dr. Griffitts’s life, 
to proceed to Europe for the completion of his| of various schemes for the purpose of improv- | In November, 1791, Dr. Griffitts was elect- 


education. We had not then an _ university 
whose reputation stood upon that widely ex- 


ing the condition of their fellows. 
‘In 1786, was founded the Philadelphia Dis-| 


j}ed one of the incorporated overseers of public 
{schools for the town and county of Philadel- 


tended and time established basis, whic h now pensary; an institution in the service of which, | phia, under the charge of Friends. Of this 
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plain, but useful association, he continued to 
be a valued member for twenty-four years; re- 
signing in May, 1815. In the conduct of its 
this body has always aimed at solid, 
rather than showy mstruction. ‘Their success 
has not only been such as to furnish an excel- 


sc vols, 


lent elementary education to the whole mass | 


of the members of their own Society, and to an 
additional number of gratuitous scholars, from 
among others, whose honourable poverty was 


never affronted by their being made objects of | 


public display; but the classical and mathema- 


tical instruction dispensed under their superin- | 
tendence has served to develope the genius of | 


some of the brightest ornaments which science 


and useful public life have given to our com-| populous section was undertaken by Dr. Grif-| 


munity. 

In 1792, he was elected professor of Materia | 
Medica in the university of Pennsylvania, which | 
situation he held with the highest credit and 
rapidly increasing usefulness for four years 
after which he resigned. 

The sufferings and forlorn situation of the! 


unfortunate emigrants, who arrived from St. | 


Domingo, in the year 1793, deprived of their 
sometimes prince ly fortunes, and snatched 

smuggled with difficulty and panoedianicti§ 
from amidst their murdered relatives, to ex- 
perience the evils of poverty in a foreign land, 
could not fail to awaken the most powerful 
sympathies in the breast of our philanthropic | 
townsman. 
cuous, 


which he was particularly fitted by his fainiliar- 
ity with the French language. 

3ut in the saine year his intellectual and 
moral powers were destined to undergo a far 
severer trial, and of a kind truly dangerous and 
terrific, in endeavouring to withstand the pro- 
gress of the celebrated pestilence, which car- 
ried terror and dismay to the remoter districts, | 
and which made Philadelphia, in 
desolation, almost resem 


silence and |* 
ble-a city of the dead. 
When the yellow fever, with startling rapidity, 
spread over the larger part of what was “r" 
the ground plot of our city, as well as in all 
subsequent visitations of the same kind, ‘Dr. 
Griffitts remained at his post, not being able 
to reconcile it with his sense of duty to forsake 
the scene where his services were so much 
more than ever needed. One ofa small num- 
ber who dared and survived to face the destroy- 
ing visiter, he so disposed of his time as to 
attend to the greatest possible number of calls, 
and still continued his attentions till himself 
disabled by an attack of the tremendous ma- 
lady with which he was contending. As soon 
again as his health was ina tolerable degree 
restored, he immediately resumed his labours, 
and never intermitted them till the approac!: 
of salubrity and peace. 

The manner in which Dr. Griffitts arranged 
his occupations, during this awful calamity, so 


as to produce the maximum of benefit to the| 


community, deserves to be studied; and we 
shall give it as we have often heard it described 


by those who witnessed the calamitous events | 


of that time. Every principle of it was guided 
by the coolest sagacity and reflection. 
squares which hi irdly presented a visible inhab- 
itant, excepting here and there a starving cat 


Accordingly, we find him conspi-| 
not only in raising subscriptions, but in | 
superintending their application; a task for! 


or pigeon, and which rather resembled a collec- 
tion of tombs than habitations of the living, in 
reality contained a considerable population. 
| Be sides those whom ignorance or a wish to 
|take care of their property retained in the city, 
multitudes of the poor were prevented from 
removing by the actual want of means; and 
they remained, in the winding recesses of their 


confined alleys, to form food for the demon of 


destruction. As the number of physicians 
iwhom death and flight had left in town was 
jextremely reduced, amounting for a consider- 
jable interval to no more than six, these divided 
| the city into districts, of which each took charge 


lof one. A central, thoroughly infected, and 


\fitts; and he attended to it with the most unre- 
|mitting industry, and a punctuality never defi- 
cient. Ile never left his district, not even to 
cross the street, knowing well that it was im- 


: | possible for him, by any exertions, to give at-| 


|tendance to all the sick, and conceiving that 
every principle of justice demanded of him 
such a management of his time, as to enable 
him to visit the greatest number admitted of by 
r{his physical capabilities. ‘The same principle] 
lhe extended to hours; and most scrupulously 
lreculated his goings forth and returnings by the 
‘clock. Those who sought him at the appoint- | 
ed moments were sure to find him, as he would | 


not disappoint them for even the most pressing hy 


summons, 
(To be continued.) 








Force of Application. Dr, Alexander Murray, | 
(Continued from page 274.) 

In 1790, he again attended school during the! 
isummer for about three months anda half. It! 
seems to have been about this time, that his! 


' 
taste for learning foreign languages first began | 


to develope itself, having 

tells us, by the study of * Salmon’s Geography.’ | 
*[ had,” he writes, “in 1787 and 1788, often| 

admired and mused on the specimens of the 

Lord’s prayer, in every language, found in 

‘Salmon’s Grammar.’ 


been excited, as he| 


gazines and * Spectator,’ that Homer, Virgil, | 
| Milton, Shakspeare, and Newton, were the 
igreatest of mankind. I had been early inform- | 
ed, that Hebrew was the first language, by 
jsome elders, and good religious people. In| 
1789, at Drigmore, an old woman who lived! 
near, showed me a psalm-book, 
[printe d with a large type, had notes on each 
Inace; and, likewise, what I discovered to be 
the Hebrew alphabet, marked letter after letter, 
in the 119th Psalm. I took a copy of these 
letters, by printing them off in my old way, and| 
kept them.” 
ed the notion of going out as clerk to the West 


Indies, he took advantage of the few weeks 


lhe was to be at school to begin the study of} after it. 


ithe French |: inguage 


I had read in the ma-| 


which was} 





Mean time, as he still entert: ain-| 





class fellows) told me, that he had once learn- 
ed Latin for a fortnight, but had not liked it, 
and still had the rudiments beside him. I said, 
* Do lend me them; I wish to see what the 
nouns and verbs are like, and whether they re- 
semble our French.’ He gave me the book. 
| examined it four or five days, and found that 
the nouns had changes on the last syllable, and 
looked very singular. 1 used to repeat a les. 
son from the French rudiments e very forenoon 
in school. On the morning of the midsummer 
fair of Newton Stewart I set out for school, and 
accidentally put into my pocket the Latin 
grammar, instead of the French rudiments. 
On an ordinary day, Mr. Cramond would have 
chid me for this; but on that festive morning he 
\was mellow, and in excellent spirits—a state 
| not good for a teacher, but always desired in 
|bim by me, for he was then very communica- 
itive. With great glee he replied, when I told 
him my mistake, and showed him. the rudiments, 
|* Gad, Sandy, I shall try thee with Latin;’ and, 
accordingly, read over to me no less than two 
jof the declensions. It was his custom with 
|me to permit me to get as long lessons as | 
pleased, and never to fetter me by joining me 
jto a class. There was at that time tn the 
school a class of four boys, advanced as far as 
the pronouns in Latin grammar. They ridi- 
|culed my separated condition. But before the 
vacation in August I had reached the end of 
| the rudiments, knew a good deal more than 
| they, by reading at home the notes on the foot 
of each page, and was so greatly noproved in 
French, that I could read almost any French 
|book at opening of it. I compared French 
‘and Latin, and riveted the words of both in 
iny memory by this practice. When proceed- 
ing with the ‘Latin verbs, I often sat in the 
school all mid- day, and pored on the first page 
of Robert Cooper’ 8 (another of his school- 
| fellows) Greek grammar—the only one I had 
ever seen. He was then reading Livy, and 
{learning Greek. By help of this book I mas- 
|tered the letters; but I saw the sense of the La- 
tin rules ina very indistinct manner. Some boy 
| lent me an old Corderius, and a friexd made me 
|a present of Eutropius. I got a common vo- 
cabulary from my companion Kerr. I read to 
my teacher a number of ¢ clloquies, and before 
ithe end of July was permitted to take lessons in 
| Eutropius, of which there was ac opy in school 
with a literal translation. I studied this last with 
| great attention, and compared the English and 
| Latin. When my lesson was pre pared, I al- 
ways made an excursicn into the rest of every 
book; and my books were not Ne those of 
other schovl-boys, opened only 
and where the lesson lay.’ 

All this was the work of about two months 
and a half before the vacation and a fortnight 


n one place, 


During the winter, he was as usual 


Not satisfied, however, | employed in teaching; but he continued to pur- 
with learning mere ly the tasks set him by his|sue his own studies in private. 
master, he used to remain in the school, dur-| that he had bought an old copy of Ainsworth’s 


Having stated 


ing the middle of the day, while his companions | dictionary for eighteen-pence, and been lucky 


ent grammars used in the class. 


were at play, and compare together the diffe r-| enough to find a few other Latin books im the 
But we must possession of some of his friends, he proceeds:— 


allow him to tell in his own way the manner, |* ‘“*f employed every spare moment in ponder- 


Those |in which his French studies introduced him by|'!ng upon these books. I titerally 


accident to the Latin toncue also. 
** About the 15th of June, Kerr (one of his 


read the 
dictionary throughout. My method was to 


revolve the leaves of the letter A, to notice all 


the 
not 
sal 
the 
wi 
tin 


un 
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But a still] In volume Ist of this journal, pages 20" : 


not omitting a glance at the Hebrew; to do the greater prize than this was a copy of the e n-jand 2 17, may be found notices of the Jife of 
same by B, and so on through the book. I|tire Bible in Hebrew, which was lent’to him| John Frederick Oberlin of the Fan de la 
then returned from X and Z to A; and in these| for a few months by a woman, with whom it Roche, in the department of the Vosges, a 
winter months I amassed a large stock of La-| had been left by her brother, a clergyman in | mountainous district in the north east extre- 


tin and Greek vocables. From this exercise} 


Ireland. “I made good use,” says he, “ of|mity of France, on the horders of German) 


I took to Eutropius, Ovid, and Cesar, or at) this loan: I read it throughout and mi Iny pass: | The following, extracted from a late number 


times to Ruddiman’s grammar. The mnie 


ages and books of it a number of times.”” This|of “ The Philanthropic Magazine,’ an Eng 


order often perplexed me ; and I frequently| summer must, indeed, to use his own words, | lish publication, is given as a further illustra- 


mistook, but also frequently discerned the sense. | 
The wild fictions of Ovid have had charms for 
me ever since. I was not a judge of simple} 
and elegant composition; but when any pass-| 
age contained wild, sublime, pathetic, or singu- 
lar expressions, | both felt and tenaciously re- 
membered them. Here I got another book, 
which, from that time, has influenced and in- 
flamed my imagination. This was Paradise 
Lost—which I had heard, and which I was 
eager to see.* * * I cannot describe to you 
the ardour, or various feelings, with which I 
read, studied, and admired this first-rate work. 
I found it as difficult to understand as Latin, 
and soon saw that it required to ‘te ‘paieed, 
like that language.* * * J account my first 
acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era in my | 
reading.” 
The following summer, that of the year| 
1791, appears to have been spent by this inde- | 
fatigable student still more laboriously than any | 
of the preceding; and the advancement he| 
made is surprising evidence of what diligence 
may accomplish. He again attended school 
for about three months, where he found a class 
reading Ovid and Cesar, and afterwards Virgil. 
«| laughed,” says he, “at the difficulty with which 
they prepared their lessons; and often obliged’ 
them by reading them over, to assist the work 
of preparation.” In addition to the tasks of 
the school, he read with avidity by himself 
whatever books in English, Latin, or Greek, 
he could any where borrow. Beside remain- 
ing in the school, according to his old custom, 
at the hours of play, when his amusement was 
to read the books belonging to the other scho- 
lars, he employed his time at home in almost 
incessantstudy. ‘ My practice was,” he says, 
“to lay down a new and difficult book after it 
had wearied me; to take up another——then a 
third——and to resume this rotation frequently 
and laboriously. I always strove to seize the 


sense; hut when I supposed that I had succeed-} 


ed, | did not weary myself with analysing every 
sentence.”’ Having introduced himself to Mr. | 


Maitland, the clergyman of the parish, by w rit-| 
ing letters to him in Latin and Greek, he got! 


from that gentleman a number of books, and 
these, which included Homer, Longinus, the 
‘idissus Tyrannus’ of Sophocles, a volume 
of Cicero’s * Orations, &c., he read and stu- 
died with great diligence. Nor were his stu- 


dies confined to the classic tongues. Having) 


purchased a copy of Robertson’s Hebrew 


grammar, he got through it, with all the intri-| 


cacies of the doctrine of the points, of which 
the author is an uncompromising champion, in 
a month. He was soon after fortunate enough| 
to procure a dictionary of this language, from | 
an old man living in the neighbourhood, whose | 


son had been educated for the church; and as| 
the volume happened to contain the whole of| 


the book of Ruth in the original, he consider- 


have been “* devoted to hard and continued|tion of the character of that extraordinary 
reading.” He had, in fact, it would appear,;man—a character, ‘* which,” as is well re- 
actually made himself familiar, and that chiefly | narked by the editor of the magazine, * fur 
by his own unassisted exertions, with the|nishes such a triumphant proof of the superla- 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, | tive importance, and blessed operation of those 
and perused several of the principal authors in| principles which are founded _ the eternal 
all of them, within about a year and a half from | Rock—the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is 
the time when they were all entire ‘ly unknown | delightful, indeed, to conte mpl ite talents such 


| to him; for it was at the end of May, 1750, that |: is Oberlin’s, sanctified by religion, nee ope- 


he commenced, as we have seen, the study of rating powerfully, though mildly, in the gr: A il 
French; and all this work had been done | by removal of dee Pp rooted prejudic es, a nd in the 
the end of November in the year following. promotion of * peace on earth, and good will 
There is not, perhaps, on record a more extra-| towards men.’ These are the happy conse- 
ordinary instance of youthful ardour and per-| quences of vital Christianity, which, whilst it 
severance. It may serve to show what is pos-| secures the great interests of eternity, imparts 
sible to be ace omplished. | more solid happiness even in the present life, 
He was again scatinil in teaching during | than can be derived from sensual indulgence, 
the winter, and received, as he states, for his|or from any other source.” 
labours about thirty-five or forty shillings. * 1} 
devoted,’’ however, he says, “as usual, every 
| Spare hour to study. French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, occepied all my leisure time.’ 
In the summer of 1792, he returned to school 
for the last time, and remained for about three} | conscientiously adhering to their own peculiar creeds, 
months and a half. The different periods of} should grow in au acquaintance with thore common 
his schoo! attendance, added together, make| truths which constitute the essence of the Gospel 
about thirteen months, scattered over the space |“ Are you @ Christian!” said he to a Catholie gen- 
of nearly eight years. From November 1792,| Uem@2 “he See the Ban do la Roche in the gn- 
. , I~ : turnn of 1820; * if you are a Christian, my dear friend, 
till the March following, he was once more} we are of the same religion, If you believe in the 
employed in teaching the children of one of} utter depravity of human nature, in the necessity of 
the farmers, at a salary of thirty shillings. This} repentance, and whilst adoring God, pray to him to 
winter a friend lent him a copy 0 f Bailey’ 8 crown your efforts to become better, we are of the 
dictionary, from which he learned, he atbrend | Ae Ngee... Eeow the jem tamed tg the-dpes 
; Saviour; it only is the true law. Al! the forms and 
us, a vast variety of useful matters. Among} ceremonies that different sects have added to this 
other things, it put him in possession of the} law are of little importance.” 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet and 


Anecdotes from the Memoirs of Oberlin. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


One of his prevailing desires was, that all, to what- 
ever class or denomination they might belong, whilst 


~ater-Noster. as| The following anecdotes are illustrative of the pa- 
° . terna i nce which Ober! “xercise ve 8 
well as of a great many words in the same ernal influence whic h verlin exercised over hi 
tial Thi eas is latina Rite tud flock, as well as of lis readiness to assist those who 
araject. Ms Was his Intro¢ uction to the study | differed from him in their religious tenets. A young 
of the northern languages. ‘There chanced,! woman of Schirmeck, of the Roman Catholic per- 
also, to fall into his hands about the same time! suasion, had married a Protestant of Waldbach. 
a small religious treatise in Welsh, a Janguage| This man had enemies; he was, comparatively speak- 

ing, rich, and his fortune might possibly have some 
of which he had neither dictionary nor gram- ; Sch aaeees aaa ae a 


I 99 connexion with the motives of their animosity. The 
sé 20 ve cave aw ; > cat 
mar. mused, howeve Tr, says he, * a good| young woman became the mother of a little girl, 


| deal on the quotations of Scripture that abound | who, by mutual consent, and in pursuance of the 
\in it, and got acquainted with many Welsh| marriage agreement, was to be brought up in the 
words and sentences. If I hada copy of the | religion of the former, and baptized by the clergy- 


Bible in any language of which I knew the|"" <P RE 56 pet Clee ee 
1 any Jangu oF which Rn ©! to take the road over the mountains; but, at the mo- 


alphabet, I could make considerable progress) ment of their setting off, they were informed that 

in learning it, without grammar or diction: iry.| the enemies of the husband had laid a scheme to 

This is done by minute observation and com-| Way-lay them at a particular turn of the road, to 

parison of w ords terminations. and phrases. | *P™™g out upon him when he reac hed it, and to com- 
. ~* < ee ‘ be s. 

It is the methe d dictated we nece + ssa pel him by menaces and ill-treatment to consent to 
s en ) ‘tate ; necessity, in the , 


: : e a their unjust demands, 
absence of all assistance. About this time.! Their journey could not very well be delayed, as 


too, he made himself acquainted with the Abys- | the priest had been informed of their intended arrival, 
sinian alphabet, from an inaccurate copy of it and yet they were afraid to undertake it,.on account 
which he found in en odd volame of the Uni of the impending danger. In this painful dilemma 


: they went to consult Oberlin. He, after exhorting 
‘yr 
versal History. The Arabic letters he had them to place their trust in God, most kindly offered 


learned before, from Robertson’s Hebrew) to accompany them, to render his aid and protection 


Grammar. should they require it. On arriving at a spot in the 
ae | forest where there was reason to fear an ambuscade 
(To be continued.) , 


| Oberlin knelt down, and extending his hands over 
the young people, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
——- |** Great God! Thou seest wickedness lying in wait, 
|and conspiring mischief, Thou seest imnocence in 
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alarm. Almighty God! avert the danger, or give 
thy children strength to surmount it. 

‘At this moment several men, who had been con- 
cealed behind a thicket of beech trees, discovered 


amusements and pursuits. Do it; do it, henceforth. | 
with faithfulness, vigilance, and zeal; with earnest 
and secret prayer that God may pardon you for past 
unfaithfulness, and deliver your sons from the sin 


less of fatigue and exertion, they reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain upon which Thomas’s cottage 
was situated. Softly approaching it, they peeped in 
at the window, and were confirmed in the truth of the 


themselves, and rushed forward uttering the most| and dangers into which your carelessness, and want| statement they had received, by the evident marks of 


threatening exclamations. Oberlin took the little| 
infant in his arms, and advanced towards them with 
a calmness which did not conceal his indignation, 
yet still left room for the hope of pardon. “ The re’y’| 
said he to them, “isthe babe which has done you so| 
much injury—which disturbs the peace of your days.”’| 
Dismayed at the presence of their pastor, whom they 

little expected to meet with in the character of escort 
to persons going to perform a Roman Catholic cere- 
mony, and finding, from the few words which he had 
addressed to them, that he was not ignorant of their 
bad designs, they did not attempt to dissimulate, 
but, confessing their crime, begged pardon of the 
young man, and offered terms of reconciliation. 
Thus providentially rescued from the danger which | 
had threatened them, the young people continued | 
their walk to Schirmeck, while Oberlin returned to| 
Waldbach with the men whom he had thus prevent-| 
ed from doing evil. When they reached the entrance 
of the village, ** My children,” said he, as he left 
them, *“ remember the day on the mountains, if you| 
wish that I should forget it.” 

Another morning (in the early part of bis ministry) 
as Oberlin was at work in his study he heard a great 
noise in the village, Rushing out, he perceived a| 
foreigner, whom almost the whole population were} 
loading with abusive and threatening language. 
‘ A Jew! A Jew!” resounded on all sides, as the good | 
pastor forced his way through the crowd; and it was| 
with difficulty that he could obtain silence. As soon, 
however, as he could make Inmself heard, he rebuk- 
ed them with great warmth for having proved them- 
selves unworthy the name of Christians, by treating 
the unfortunate stranger in so crucl a manner. He 
added, that if this poor man wanted the name of a 
Christian, they wanted the spirit of Christians. The) 
same enlargement of mind distinguished Oberlin on | 

| 
| 








all occasions. And whatever men might say, he 
still remembered the Apostle’s injunction, Gal, vi, 
10.—* Let us do good unto all men.” 


The following little circulars coptaining im- | 
portant hints to parents and guardians, prove| 
how constantly he endeavoured to instil into 
their minds the necessity of bringing up their 
children in habits of. subordination, and under| 
their own inspection. 


Waldbach, February 27, 1801. 
* Dear Friends, Fathers and Mothers! 

Ihave a request to make to you. 
You give shepherds to your sheep, to lead them into] 
green, pastures, to feed, tend, and preserve them 
from danger, and you do well. 

But have you no fears for your children? Does 
not Satan go about to tempt them to do wrong? 
Then give them shepherds likewise, and never allow 
them to be left to their own devices. Let them 
work and amuse themselves under proper inspection 
and superintendance, but let this superintendance | 
be wise, prudent, gentle, kind, and engaging; and 
whilst it leads you to take part in their amusements, 
and to direct, animate, and enliven them, let it also} 
restrain them within due bounds. Whatever it costs| 
you, God will restore it a thousand fold.” 


May 29th, 1803. 
* And the Lord said unto Cain, where is Abel thy 





of parental watchfu ness, may have driven them.” 


In the year 1817, Oberlin met with a close 
trial in the death of his son Henry, a young 
man, whose excellent dispositions and piety 


seemed to warrant great hopes of extensive} 
usefulness, if it had pleased the Lord to have) 


continued him in his militant church. But the 
Editor of the memoirs remarks: 
“ God’s ways are not our ways, neither are his | 


thoughts our thoughts,” and it sometimes pleases him | 
to remove to a better country, and to a higher state 


| of existence, those whom we had fondly imagined | 
would become as shining lights in the world, and} 


instruments devoted to his service; as though to re- 
mind us that he can effect his own purposesin what 


} way and in what manner he sees best without the 


aid of short-sighted, and at the best, fallible crea- 
tures like ourselves.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from this 
most interesting volume, with the following 


| quotation: 


* Such extreme devotedness to the interest of his 
flock, combined with his peculiarly endearing and 


affectionate manners, necessarily caused Oberlin to| 


be loved and revered as a father. Every lip became 


eloquent in his praise—every voice pronounced his 


}name with grateful benedictions—and the stranger 


| who visited the pine covered hills and verdant vales 


| of the once wild and forsaken Ban de la. Roche, | 


found there, in the place of a set of rude and igno- 
rant savages, an industrious, decent, orderly, “and 
well-informed peasantry; many of whom had been 
so far initiated into both the doctrines and the spirit.| 


of the New Testament, as to live in the constant ex-| 


ercise of that love which is said to be the ‘ fulfilling 
of the law,’ and which the Apute inculcates asa ne- 
cessary work of true religion, *He who loveth God| 
ene love his brother also.” 

‘The exemplary conduct and sincere piety of| 
some of these individuals, indeed, proved that they 
had not received ‘the grace of God in vain.’ 
Among other fruits of faith, their charity to orphans 
was particularly striking. When a poor father or 
mother died, leaving a numerous family, it was a 
thing of course for some poor person to offer to take 
upon himself the charge and care of the orphans; so 
that many of the households contained one or two of 


these adopted children, and they seldom thought) , 


of mentioning that they were not their own. 


Three individuals more particularly noted in the| 


annals of the Ban de la Roche for their disinterested 
benevolence, were Sophia Bernard, and Catharine 
Scheidecker, of Foudai, and Maria Schepler, of the 
hamlet of La Hutte, near Belmont. 


The former, Sophia Bernard, although depending | > 


for subsistence on her own labour and the scanty 


| produce of a morsel of land, resolved in early life to | 


devote herself entirely to the care of orphans; and 
with this view, collected, first under her father’s roof, 
and afterwards in the old parsonage, several chil-| 
dren, whose parents were of different denominations, 
and taught them to spin cotton, in order to assist in 
their maintenance, which would otherwise have de- 
volved entirely on herself. Before she married, and 
when her little amily had already consisted of seven 


brother? And he said, I know not; am | my bro-| children, she and her sister Madeleine received a 
ther’s keeper?” Gen. iv. 9. The Lord said to Cain,} letter from a poor tailor, named Thomas, who lived 


where is Abel thy brother? ‘Oh, may these words re- 
sound continually in the ears of every parent, 


| in a neighbouring Roman Catholic village, entreat- 
“ Fa-| ing them, from what he had heard of their charita- 


ther, where is thy son? Fathers of Belmont! Fathers| ble deeds, to take charge of his three little children, 
of Bellefasse, of Waldbac h, of Foudai, and Zolback ‘| all of whom were under four years old, as his wife 
Father, where isthy son? in what village; in w: hat! was near her confinement, and he was utte rly unable 


house; in what company? How is he employed? It 
behoves you to be able to answer these enquiries by 
night and by day; on Sundays and on working days; 
wherever you are and whatever you are doing. You 
are the guardians of your children; and whether they 
are employed in work, or in relaxation and amuse- 


ment, it is your duty to superintend and direct their! with their baskets on their backs. 


to provide for them. 

* Following the benevolent impulse of the moment, 
or rather the dictates of that benevolence by which 
they were habitually actuated, the two sisters imme- 
diately set out, altho ugh the evening was already far 
advanced, and they hi: ud dangerous roads to traverse 
Atlength,r regard- 


wretchedness and poverty that the little apartment 
exhibited. Upon entering it, they found the little 
| creatures in as forlorn a condition as the poor man 
had described, miserably nursed, and weak and dis- 
|eased from neglect. They, therefore, without farther 
deliberation, wrapped them up in flannel, packed them 
in the baskets at their backs, and trudged home 
with them. But, as their father’s house would 
| not accommodate so large an accession to the family, 
| Sophia hired a servant girl, and an additional room, 
where she fed, clothed, nourished, and educated them, 
| so that they became strong, healthy, and industrious, 
|On some of his neighbours afterwards asking the 
tailor, how he could allow his children to be brought 
up by protestants, * Oh,” he replied, “ if they make 
such good protestants of them as they are them- 
selves, I shall thank them for it.” 
| While unmarried, she undertook, with the consent 
of her parents, the support and education of three 
| helpless boys, whom their inhuman father had often 
trampled under his feet, and treated in a manner too 
shocking to relate, when, nearly starving with hun- 
ger, they ventured to cry out for food. 
Thus she had the management of six. children, to 
| whom several more were added, belonging to parents 
| ofthreeseveral denominations. She then hired a house, 
aud a servant girl, she supported the whole of the 
family entirely by her own work, and the little money 
acquired by the industry of the children, whom she 
taught tospin cotton, At the same time, she proved 
the “greatest blessing to the whole village where she 
lived; for it wouid be impossible for any one to be 
more industrious, frugal, clean, cheerful, and edifying 
| by her whole walk and conversation; more ready for 
every good word and work; more mild and affection- 
j} ate, and more firm and resolute in dangers, than she 
was. Satan once so enraged some of her enemies 
that they threatened to destroy ber old tottering cot- 
tage, but God was graciously pleased to preserve her. 
| A fine youth of a generous disposition made her an 
| offer of marriage, and as she appeared unwilling to 
Jaccept him, he declared that, if necessary, he would 
| wait ten years to gain her hand. She then acknow- 
ledged that her motive for refusing him was the grief 
jit would occasion her to part from her little orphans. 
** He who takes the mother takes the children also,’ 
replied the young man. On this condition the mar- 
riage took place, and all the children were brought up 
under their mutual care in the most excellent man- 
ner. They have lately taken in some other orphans, 
whom they are training up in the fear and love of 
God. Though these e “xcellent people pass for rather 
rich, yet their income is so limited, and their benevo- 
lence so extensive, that they sometimes hardly know 
how to furnish themselves with a new suit of neces- 
sary clothes. 








MORAL BEAUTY. 
Tis not alone in the flush of morn, 
In the cowslip bell or the blossom thorn, 
In noon’s high hour, or twilight’s hush, 
| In the shadowy stream, or the rose’s blush, 
| Or in aught that nature's s pencil gives, 
That the spirit of beauty serencly lives. 


Oh no! it lives, and breathes, and lies, 

| In a home more pure than the morning skies ; 
| In the innocent heart it loves to dwell, 

| When it comes, with a sigh or a tear, to tell 

| Sweet dreams that flow from a fount of love, 


To mingle with all that is pure above. 


It lives in the heart where mercy’s eye 

Looks out on the world with charity ; 

Whose generous hand delights to heal 

The wounds that sorrowing mourners feel, 
Without a wish, or hope, or thought, 

That light shall shine on the deeds it wrought. 


It lives in the breast that nought inspires 

But manly feeling and high desires ; 

Where nothing can come like a selfish dream, 
When visions of glory around it gleam— 
Proud visions, that show a lifted mind, 

The boundless sphere of the human kind. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued- from p. 260.) 

A day or two after we travelled about six- 
teen miles through the woods and bogs head- 
ing Anamessy River and Amoroca River, part 
of which we went over in a canoe, and came 
to Manaoke, to a friendly woman’s house, 
where on the twenty-fourth of the twelfth month 
we had a large meeting in a barn. The 
Lord’s living presence was with us and amoug 
the people ; blessed be his holy name for ever- 
more! Friends never had a meeting in those 
parts before. After this, we passed over the 
river Wicocomaco, and through many bad 
watery swamps and marshy way, and came to 
James Jones’s, a friend and a justice of the 
peace, where we had a large and very glorious 
meeting ; praised be the Lord God! Then 
passing over the water ina boat, we took 
horse, and travelled about twenty-four miles 
through woods and troublesome swamps, and 
came to another justice’s house, where we had| 
a very large meeting, much people and many | 
of considerable account being present; and the, 
living presence of the Lord was amongst us 5] 
praised for ever be his holy name! ‘This was’ 
ihe third of the first month 1672-3. The fifth! 
of the same we had another living and heaven- 
ly meeting, at which divers justices with their} 
wives and many others were, amongst whom) 
we had yery good service for the Lord ; bless- 
ed be his holy name! At this meeting was a| 
woman that lived at Anamessy, who had been| 
many years in trouble of mind, and sometimes 
would sit moping near two months together, 
and hardly speak or mind any thing. When 1} 
heard of her, | was moved of the Lord to go! 
to her, and tell her, “ That salvation was 
come to her house.”’ After | had spoken the 
word of life to her, and entreated the Lord for} 
her, she mended, went up and down with us to 
meetings, and is since well; blessed be the 
Lord ! 

We left Anamessy the seventh of the first) 
month ; and passing by water about fifty miles, 
came to a friendly woman’s house at Hungery | 
River. We had very rough weather in our 


| very attentive, beyond many called Christians. | 
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in that wilderness country! We went from) and Patuxent, in writing answers to some ca- 
thence to William Stephens’s, where we met| villing objections which adversaries had raised 
with those Friends that had been travelling in| and spread abroad to hinder people from re- 
other parts; and were much refreshed in the} ceiving the truth; we were not idle, but la- 
Lord together, when we imparted to each boured in the work of the Lord until that 
other the good success we had in the Lord’s| general provincial meeting. which began the 
work, and the prosperity and spreading of seventeenth of the third month, and lasted four 
truth in the places were we had travelled. John| days. ‘The first of these days the men and 
Cartwright and another friend had been at} women had their meetings for business, where- 
Virginia, where were great desires in people in the affairs of the church were taken care of, 
after the truth ; and being now returned, they and many things relating thereto were opened 
staid a little with us here, and then set for-| to their edification and comfort. The other 
ward for Barbadoes. Before we left this|three days were spent in public meetings for 
place, we had a very glorious meeting, at) the worship of God, at which divers of consi- 
which were many people; amongst others, derable account in the government, and many 
the judge of that country, three justices of the} others were present; who were generally sa- 
peace, and the high-sheriff, with their wives.| tisfied, and many of them reached; for it was 
Of the Indians, was one called their emperor,| a wonderful glorious meeting, and the mighty 
an Indian king, and their speaker, who sat) presence of the Lord was seen and felt over 
very attentive, and carried themselves very lov-| all ; blessed and praised be his holy name for 
ingly. An establishing, settling meeting it was.| ever, who over all giveth dominion. 

This was the twenty-third of the first month. (20 6s contimnd) 

The twenty-fourth we went by water ten| me 


. . . | FOR THE FRIEND. 
miles to the Indian town where this emperor) To the j ‘ve littl : 
dwelt ; whom I had acquainted before with my |. o the instructive little narrative containec 


coming, and desired to get their kings and ' YOUr last number, by a very worthy Friend 
councils together. In the morning the empe-' recently on a religious visit to this country, I 
ror caine himself, and had me to the town ;:|2™ induced to propose, that the following be 
where they were generally come together, added ; believed to be likewise penned by him. 
their speaker and other officers being with | such beautiful exemplifications of Christian 
them, and the old empress sat among them. simplicity and integrity and unreserved dedi- 
They sat very grave and sober, and were alj|C2tom, if duly pondered, it is hoped, may prove 
: : both profitable and encouraging to others. 


I had some with me that could interpret to} A. B. 
them. We had a very good meeting with} Ann Thorp, a woman Friend, who joined the 
them, and of considerable service it was; for! Society by convincement, and resides at a 
it gave them a good esteem of truth and| considerable market town in England, Wake- 
I’riends ; blessed be the Lord ! 'field in Yorkshire, well known to the writer, 
After this we had meetings in several parts} ives in one room which serves her for all pur- 
of that country ; one at William Stephens’s,| poses. She keeps a little retail shop of tea, 
which was a general meeting once a month; meat, and various other articles, which she 
another at Tr edhaven Creek, another at Wye, | closes to go to week-day. monthly, and quar- 
another at Reconow Creek, and another at) terly meetings, sometimes being absent six 
Thomas Taylor's in the island of Kent. Most | days at a time: her shop is her only depend- 





|of these were large, there being many people} ance for support ; such is the esteem she stands 


at them, and divers of the most considerable} jn among her neighbours who do not profess 
in the world’s account. ‘The Lord's power) with Friends, that if it is known she is going 
and living presence was with us, and plenteous-| from home, they generally fake care to sup- 
ly manifested amongst the people, by which | ply themselves from her shop with things they 


passage to this place, and were in great) their hearts were tendered, and opened to re-| may want in her absence. ‘The writer calling 


danger, for the boat had like to have been 
turned over. But through the good provi- 
dence of God we got safe thither; praised be 
his name! At this place we hada meeting. 
Amongst the people were two Papists, a man 


ceive the truth, which had a good favour upon her one day, she said, “* W. H. (a friend 
amongst them ; blessed be the Lord God over| who usually gave her assistance in this way) 
all for ever! Being clear of that side, we} has been over and taken stock for me.” On 
passed over the bay about fourteen miles to aj the question being made, “ Ann, and how has 
l'riend’s house, where we met with several|he found things with thee in this respect !”” 


 riends a Ty oe eae aol ms 
and a woman ; the man was very tender, and| Friends. I sent for Thomas Thurston thither,| She, smiling, replied, “I feel great cause to 


the woman confessed to the truth. I had no} 


Friend with me but Robert Widders, the rest 
having dispersed themselves into several parts 
of the country in the service of truth. 


and had a meeting with him, to bring the truth| be very thankful they are as they are.’ On 
over his bad actions. the query being again put toher, “ How much 


Having travelled through most parts of that| art thou better in thy circumstances now, than 


|country, and visited most of the plantations,|last year?’ the reply was, “ I am, after all my 
So soon as the wind would permit, we pass-| 


having alarmed people of all sorts where we| expenses that have occurred during the year, 


ed from hence about forty miles by water,| came, and proclaimed the day of God's salva-| [ am eight-pence better than I was last year.” 
rowing most part of the way, and came to the | tion amongst them, we found our spirits began| On the writer expressing his expectation it was 
head of Little Choptanck River, to Dr. Wins-| to be clear of those parts of the world, and to| more, she replied, “If | had been eight-pence 
more’s, a justice of peace, lately convinced.|draw towards Old England again. Yet we|worse than last year, I should have been 
Here we met with some Friends, with whom} were desirous and felt freedom from the Lord} alarmed at it.” 


we staid awhile, and then went on by land and| 
water, and had a large meeting abroad, for the| 


to stay till the general meeting for the province —- 
of Maryland was over (wh ch drew nigh) that Mary , a Friend residing in a market 





; | ‘ s - a . . 
house we were at could not receive the people.| we might see Friends generally together before} town in England, who supported herself by 


Divers of the magistrates and their wives were 
present ; and a good meeting it was ; blessed 


| , . ° | . a . . 

| we departed. Wherefore spending our time} keeping a shop, suffered nothing but the want 
|in the interim in visiting Friends and friendly| of health to keep her from meetings ofall kinds, 
be tie Lord, who is making his name known) people, in attending meetings about the Clifts| and would close up her shop for two weeks at 
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atime to attend vearly meeting ; her neigh- 
bours would take care, if they were aware of 
her going from home, to supply themselves 
with what they might want in her absence ; or, 
when they could wait her return, to do so. | 
have heard it said, that on meeting days many 
would sometimes be found standing round the 
door of the shop waiting her return ; her} 
faithfulness and honest endeavours have been 
so crowned, that by the time she attained mid 


the cares of business, to that which she finds 
to be sufficient for a mind attained to that hap- 
py state of contentment, with a little of this 


world, which one of the ancient philosophers | 


pronounces to be a life little less than the life | 
of angels. 





Two original Letters of ‘Thomas Elhrood.— | 


No. 1. to a young woman in 
state of health. 
Dear Sarah, 


Since I heard of thy illness, it has been | 


in my mind to salute thee with a few lines, in| 


that true love, wherewith | have always love | 


declining | 


lde light more and more in his goodness. So will 
it be more easy for thee to part with whatsoever 
has been, or is delightful to thee in this world, 
and thou wilt be more willing and ready to an- 
swer his call, whensoever he shall please to call 
thee out of this world unto himself. Wait there- 
| fore on a in quietness of spirit, and in a pure |s 
subjection to his holy will, not choosing for 


thyself e ‘he r "life or death, but freely submitting | 


-|in either, to his divine disposal. 
die life, she has been enabled to retire from | 


The Lord be 
with thee, and speck comfortably to thee, and 
lift up the lights of his countenance upon thee, 
and bear up thy spirits under thy present ill- 
ne ™ and exercise. and restore thee to health, 
(if it be his good pleasure.) and in his good 
itime receive thee to glory. Which is the 


| hearty desire of thy true friend, 


Tnomas Ex.twoop. 
Friends Monthly Magazine. 


| No. 2.—T'o the parents of the young woman, 


to whom the preceding was addressed. 


ee sr Hill, 12mo. 8th, 1706-7. 
Dear friends R. & S. Kirton, 


How great - exercise of my spirit hath 


| MARY PEISLEY. 





from home, especially at this time of the year, 
and so near London, whose air is never agree- 
able to me, it is very inconvenient and uneasy 
to me, to leave my wife alone inthis lonely 
iplace; all which, notwithstanding, I should 
\strain hard to spend one eve ning with you, if | 
saw a real and answerable service in it, which 
at present | do not. But my love is to you, 
my spirit is often with you, and my hearty de- 
sire and prayer to the Lord is for you, that ye 
may be kept in the true patience, and absolute 
resignation to his divine will, and that al] 
these exercises may turn to your spiritual ad- 
vantage, by weaning you more from the uncer- 
tain enjoyments of this fading world, and raising 
the desires and affections of your souls more 
heavenward, whither so great a part of your. 
selves is already gone. Tuomas ELLwoop. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


The time when Catharine Payton and Mary 
Peisley performed their religious visit to this 
country, is beyond the period to which the re- 
jc ollections of the writer of this extend; but he 


thy dear parents, thy brethren and thyself. \been for you in a deep sense of the heavy afflic- | reme smbers with freshness the animation with 


And thus it is with me to say unto thee, al- 
though long life amongst the Jews of old, (who | 
were a people that placed their chief enjoy-| 
ment in outward things,) was accounted 
prime blessing ; yet to the true Christian, 
whose spirit and mind are redeemed out of, 
and raised above the fading things of this per- 
ishing world, a short life, well led in the fear 
of the Lord, ‘which both the beginning of 
wisdom, and a fountain of life, to depart from 


the snares of death,) is better than length of 


days spent in the vain ways of the world. It 
is true thou art young, and accgrding to the 
ordinary course of nature, if suitable health 


were given, might expect to live and enjoy the 


pleasures of this world many years. But, O 
consider! the Lord hath been very gracious 
to thee, not only in that he hath ordered it, 
that thou art born of believing parents, and 
bred up in the way and profession of his blessed 
truth, (both which are great advantages.) but 


also in that thou hast been kept by the care of 


thy parents, and the co-working of the good 
Spirit in thyself, out of the youthful vanities 
and follies, which young people more especial- 
ly are too subject to be taken with, and over- 
taken in. And if the Lord should be pleased 
now to take thee to himself, out of this vexa- 
tious world, before thou art soiled with its 
defiling spots, while thou yet retainest that 
simplicity and innocency of life, wherein thou 
hast hitherto been preserved ; nay, before thou 
hast drunk, or perhaps tasted, of the perplex- 
ing cares and pinching sorrows, wherewith 


even the pleasures of this world are often em-|immediately to himself, 
bittered ; what disadvantage would it bring to! 


thee’ Surely none ; 
a great advantage, in bringing thee the sooner 
to the enjoyment of eternal rest and happiness, 


which every true born Christian soul earnestly| he best knows what 


travails after, and longs to attain unto. Where- 
fore, dear child, let thy mind be turned in, and 


staid upon the divine appearance of God in| cept; but, 


tion, which you have long been, and yet are 
under, my pen ci innote xpress: ye tle an truly | 
say, of your greatest afflictions, | have born a 


a}/part with you, and that not the least. And 


indeed my spirit is frequently bound before the | 
Lord on your behalf; and O! that he would] 


ivouchsafe to be prevailed with, to remove this | 
bitter cup frem your family. But until he} 


shall be pleased so to do, submission to his 
|heavenly will is the duty of every exercised 
servant of his. This our blessed Lord him- 


self, not only taught in his heavenly model of 


prayer, Matth. vi. 10, but by his own most ex- 
cellent example confirmed, when under the| 
sense of his approaching suffering, he said,| 


* Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup | 


from me; nevertheless, not mv will but thine 
be done.” . 

Dear Sarah, I received thine of the 2d inst. 
‘but yesterday, and aim sensibly affected with 
the danger which seems to hang over thy 
daughter, of which, in a general way, I had 
heard before. ie Lord be gracious unto her, 
and merciful to you, her parents. And that 
ye may stand so resigned to his good pleasure, 
that if he should call for this innocent lamb 
ilso, it may net be hard to you to part with 
her to him, for whom the best cannot be too 
good. It may be, the Lord, when he shall 
have thoroughly tried you, and seen the sub- 
jection of your wills to his, may graciously re- 


|store her to health and to you. If he do so, 


then fully bless his holy name; if he do not so, 
but remove her from you, and take her more 
still bless his holy 
name ; and count her not lost but restored to 


whom ye yourselves desire she should go, after 
a longer enjoyment of her here. But since 
is best for her, what is 
best for you, let all be given up to his all-wise 
disposal. Thy invitation thither I kindly ac- 


indeed, besides that the many en- 


thy own heart, that thou mayest thereby come|gagements that lay upon me will scarcely 
to a nearer acquaintance with the Lord, andj allow me a vacant hour ; and that with respect 
mayest both taste and see that He is good, and} to my own health, I can hardly with safety stir 


| whic lh some who had personal knowledge of 


| the in, were accustomed to speak in reference 
‘to those highly gified women, from which it 
! 


lwas obvious, that they thought of them as of 


|bright stars among the lights of that day. Of 
|the former, occasion may hereafter be taken to 
speak; but in respect to the latter, ihere is an 
account in Gough’s History which it would be 
\ well to revive, especially on account of the re- 
imarkable circumstances and the peculiar so- 
| lemnity and impressiveness in the closing scene. 
M.S 

| ‘In the year 1757, the Society in general, 
and Friends of Ireland in partic ular, met with 
a considerable loss in the sudden removal of a 
very eminent minister of the female sex, Mary 
the wife of Saml. Neale, formerly Mary Peisley. 

“ She was born the 19th of 9th month. 1717. 


near Mountrath, in the Queen’s county, of 


parents who were members of this religious 
Society. 

* Inher early days she was a lover of gaiety 
and vanity ; but being favoured with the visi- 
tation of divine love, she gave up to the hea- 
venly vision, and was enabled to take up the 
cross to her natural propensities, and finally to 
obtain the victory over the temptations under 
which youth are too apt to fall, the vanity and 
pride of life. : 


Christ to her soul, few adhered with 


more 
steadiness to his guidance, or 


endured a va- 
iriety of probations with more patient resigna- 
tion. Having received a gift in the ministry, 
she became a vessel of honour in the master’s 
house ; and being reverently, watchfully, and 


but if rightly considered,|bim, to whoin of right she belonged, and to |livelily exercised therein, she became a shining 


{ornament in the church, and an useful member 


of the Society where her lot was cast. Yet 
through religious fear, she was particularly 
careful of appearing too forward ; so that her 
offerings were like fruit in its season, to the 


honour of the Lord and to the edification of 


his church. She was a diligent labourer in 
spirit for the subjection of self, and the preva- 


\lence of divine life ; and as she was very care- 


‘ From the time of this effectual. visitation of 
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THE FRIEND. 






ful to rise up in that life, so was she likewise | month, she was seized with a violent pain in| An act to provide for anexchange of lands with the 
to sit down in it. Her reverent solidity and| her stomach ; notwithstanding which she lay| Indians residing in any of the states or territories, 
patient waiting upon the Lord in meetings) quiet and still ina retired awful frame of mind, and for their removal west of the river Mississippi. 
were very exemplary, striking the beholders| which clearly manifested her triumph over) Be it enacted, &c., That it shall and may be 
with awful solemnity. death, hell, and the grave. About half an hour) jawful for the president of the United States 

* The equal tenor of her spirit and uniformity before her departure, her pain being taken) tg cause so much of any territory belonging to 
of her conduct in the common occurrences of Way, she said, ‘I om thy name, O MY) the United States west of the river Mississippi, 
life, were truly edifying to those who were ac-| God, for this favour ; after which she breathed) 115% included in any state or organised territo- 
quainted with her; her deportment being| shorter and shorter, and quietly departed with-| »y and to which the Indian title has been ex- 
weighty, and her words few but fitly spoken,| Out sigh or groan, like one falling into a sweet! tinguished, as he may judge necessary, to be 
evidencing that her conversation was in heaven, sleep, doubtless to enjoy that sabbath of rest, divided into a suitable number of districts, for 
and tending to draw the minds of others thither-| for which she so ardently longed. the reception of such tribes or nations of In- 
ward. She was often drawn forth in the pure“ On fifth day, the 24th of the month, her|dians as may choose to exchange the lands 
love of God, to administer a word in due sea-, corpse was taken to the meeting-house in Mount-| where they now reside and remove there: and 
son in the families of Friends, particularly to the rath, where a large concourse attended, many] to cause each of said districts to be so describ- 
youth. In the discipline of the church, her | of whom had been present at her marriage on| ed, by natural or artificial marks, as to be easily 
services were great ; so that, though young in| that day week. A solemn meeting was held| distinguished from every other. 
the ministry, she stood in the authority of truth | on the occasion ; many testimonies were borne| Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. That it 
as an elder, and asa pillar in the Lord’s house,|in a lively manner, to the circumspect life, shall and may be lawful for the president to ex- 
bearing the weight of opposition from perverse} holy zeal, undaunted courage, and faithful ser-| change any or al! of such districts, so to be 
spirits, without giving way, the divine power | vices of this eminent instrument in the Lord’s! jai off and described, with any tribe or nation 
being her shield, and the munition of rocks the} hand, to publish his truth amongst the nations. | of Indians now residing within the limits of any 
habitation of her soul. | At the conclusion, her late dear companion | of the states or territories. and with which the 

“ Under a lively concern for the welfare and| kneeled down by the coffin that contained the) United States have existing treaties for the 
honour of every part of the Society, she was at| remains of his most beloved earthly treasure,| whole or any part or portion of the territory 
times qualified to impart suitable counsel to) and prayed to God the Father in the demon-| claimed and occupied by such tribe or nation 
her brethren and sisters engaged in the minis-| stration of the spirit and baptizing power of the} 1 


| within the bounds of any one or more of the 


ae te . . . . ca | Re Se a ; c : 
try and discipline, “ ‘That they might have a|Son. At the grave he likewise bore a lively} states or territories where the land claimed 


single eye to the glory of God, to prefer his} testimony to the people, another Friend con-| and occupied by the Indians is owned by the 
service before their own, and to get their day’s cluded the opportunity in prayer, when the) United States, or the United States are bound 
work well done in the day-time.” She freely} body was committed to its original dust ; the! to the state within which it lies, to extinguish 
gave herself up to spend and be spent, and to| Spirit having returned to God who gave it, tO) the Indian claim thereto. 
pass through various perils by sea and land.) enjoy the reward of her well-spent life in the 
She twice visited the meetings of Friends| regions of eternal glory. 

throughout the kingdom of Ireland ; once those | * She died at the age of 39 years, having been 
through England ; and once visited Friends on} a minister about 14 years.”’ 

the continent of America ; much to the satis-! 
faction of the visited in those parts, as appears) 
from the accounts received concerning her ser- | [From the London Literary Gazette.] 
vices. 


Sect. 5S. And be it further enacted, That, in 
the making of any such exchange or exchanges, 
it shall and may be lawful for the president 
solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which 
‘the exchange is made, that the United States 
will for ever secure and guarantee to them, and 
their heirs or successors, the country so ex- 
FIRST AND LAST HOURS. changed withthem; and if they prefer it, that the 
United States will cause a patent or grant to be 
made and executed to them for the same: 


“ Soon afier her return from America, our) 


P : J . ,ov'st thou the | r, the first of day, 
dear friend Samuel Nealé and she laid their| /0v'st thou the hour, the first of day 


When the dewy flowers are opening bright, 


intentions of marriage before the monthly meet-| when through the curtains of morning gray Provided, always, ‘That such lands shall revert 
ing of Mountmelick, to which she belonged ;; Are stealing streaks of crimson light? to the United States, if the Indians become ex- 
after which she found a concern on her mind! Hath it not a power, a spell ? tinct, or abandon the same. 
: : . P = .| Doth it not to thy warm heart tell ; 
to join in a visit to the families of Friends) Vol" ® d - +, ‘ oe ™. 
; J ; ; i ne Mi ; th ie | Of life, fresh, sparkling, new-born life, sect. 4. And be it Surther enac ted, Phat if, 
threughout that extensive month y sCCung- And scenes as yet too young for strife ? upon any ol the lands now occupied by the 


After she had performed this service, she re- 
turned home; and on the 17th day of 3d) Lov’st thou the hour in twilight time. 
month, 1757, on a fifth day of the week, she! When every flower is closing round, 
was married to our aforesaid friend in the} When fainter and fainter the far bell’s chime 


| Indians, and to be exchanged for, there should 
be such improvements as add value to the land 
claimed by any individual or individuals of such 


s 23 6 
; ; | Comes with a soothing, dying sound : tribes or nations, it shall and may be lawful for 
meeting of Mountrath. Samuel appeared in) path it not a spell, though it be the president to cause such value to be ascer- 


a very lively testimony at the beginning of the) Differing from the first, for thee ? 
meeting, and at the conclusion in fervent sup-| Doth it not tell of visions deep, 
plication. ‘The evening before the day of their| And a gradual dropping down to sleep? 


tained by appraisement or otherwise, and to 
cause such ascertained value to be paid to the 
person or persons rightfully claiming such im- 


marriage, in a religious sitting at her mother Pi ilaci Mattes trans end dane of tines provements ; and upon the payment of such 
house, Samuel was concerned to speak of the) ‘phy first hour brought both smiles and tears, | valuation, the improvements so valued and paid 


benefit of laying hold of every Opportunity of! And called forth feelings half divine, 
renewing our strength, as the only way to lay| In those who looked to future years, 

. - ~ - a j rate 1oW ere > h fe »%o 
up treasure against the day of trouble and dis- And watched how grew each feature’s mould, 


\for, shall pass to the United States, and posses- 
ision shall not afterwards be permitted to any 


. i | And saw their little buds unfold, of the same tribe. 
" : . + , 12 ‘ert: stace ° ° wT 
apposnsanenss ta - nt to this uncertain stage. | 4 14 trusted strife should never come, Sect. 5. And be it further enacted, That, 
On the evening of the marriage-day, in a like To cast on heart and brow a gloom. . 


upon the making of any such exchange as is 


on ‘Dine wie be erste how the 
opportunity, Mary was led todescribe how the ‘contemplated by this act, it shall and may be 


Almighty formed the great works of creation! Aud thy last hour—'tis thine to make 


. . . It calm, as twi'ight’s lovely time lawful for the president to cause such aid and 
; avs, which he g finished, he appoint- aim, 8 : ’ : 
= re oe h having bo i that th Pr : A blessed sleep, from which to wake, assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as 
ed a sabbath-day of rest; and that there won Will be to the better world to climb: may be necessary and proper to enable them 
present, who would in a short time cease from) Remember, ‘tis thine, ay thine, to choose, ? 7 


2 aiken i hath of reat.| If : i talon ot aa to remove to, and settle in, the country for 

> g 2 y the sabbi of rest. toris shi ake place of stars an ows, 
— = ae hong = ths th “4 e ‘ a Or if thy spirit sh ‘il have 7 ammvee . which they may have exchanged; and, also, to 
jus remarkably did they speak to thelr own . — os : 5 ; a ee ee peat es E ; 
incline aan. Yt To make its parting like day’s last hour. give them such aid and assistance as may be 
ee at ae necessary for their support and subsistence for 
“ On the night of seventh day, the 19th of the! < the first year after their removal. 
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Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for the president to) 
cause such tribe or nation to be protected, at 
their new residence, against all interruption or 
disturbance from any other tribe or nation of 
Indians, or from any other person or persons 
whatever. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be Jawful for the president to | 
have the same superintendence and care over | 
any tribe or nation in the country to which they 
may remove, as contemplated by this act, that| 
he is now authorised to have over them at their | 
present places of residence. Provided, ‘That| 





THE FRIEND. 


ee tc 


seen there. ‘They were, however, of that class] to the subduing awe of those hushed hou rs, 
who seemed disposed to proceed upon the} taste for the luxury of silence which | would 
principle that every one possessed the unlimit-| not forego, in its season, for many an tudul- 
ed right to think and act for himself. All order| gence that is costlier and rarer. There are 
and all discipline were regarded as mere impo-| few things for which | would go farther, now, 
sition, and the attempt to support them as they | than to sit down among those meek worship- 


ought to be, and had been, was pronounced ar- 
bitrary domination—and thus F. Wright, the 


|}Owens, E. Hicks and John Comly, in their 


several vocations, prepared the way for the 
greatest schism which ever has occurred in 
our once peaceful and happy Society. K. 

“ Tue Poison works.—An intelligent and spright- 
ly youth, of 16 ycars of age, was committed to the 


|pers. What a time it is to turn in the heart 
upon itself! There is something inexpressibly 
fitting in the reverence of that dumb service, 
It brings so very near to you the felt presence 
of divinity. 


| We have derived much gratification in the 


‘inspection of an additional half volume of Me- 


; : | ee ; S irs, just issue y the Historical Society of 
nothing in this act contained shall be construed | house of refuse a few days since, by his father, un- | MOIS, Just issued by the Historical Society of 


as authorising or directing the violation of any |der peculiarly paintul circumstances. His parents | | ennsylvania. 


It is rich in valuable matter, 


existing treaty between the United States and |@re respectabie and pious people, who have by pre-|and contains séveral articles of peculiar inte- 


any of the Indian tribes. | 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for 
the purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
of this act, the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
FRUITS OF INFIDELITY. 

What will the Hicksites of New York and| 
Philadelphia think of the following circum- 
stance, particularly those who have personally | 
countenanced the authoress of this dreadful 
mischief? How agonising must be the feel-| 
ings of any religious parent, in seeing a belov- | 
ed child drawn into the vortex of infidelity, | 
and abandoning those principles of morality | 
which are the safeguards of innocence and vir- | 
tue? Does not this circumstance afford an 
awful warning not to be hasty in laying hands | 
suddenly on any person, or in countenancing 
any new scheme which may be presented even 
in the most plausible form? At the time this 
woman, and also when R. O. visited this city, 
and delivered their lectures, it was a subject of 
astonishment, that any who professed to be 
Friends should so eagerly run after them, and 
become dazzled with their libertine principles 
and plans. Our religious Society was once 
noted for its stability. Firmly established in 
the soundness of its religious doctrines, it did 
not turn aside even to listen to pretenders to 
new light or new discoveries, but with a steady 
even step pursued the “ good old way,” which 
was always found to be the path of peace and 
safety. But unsettlement got in amongst a 
portion of those who once professed the same | 
faith; and it was admirable, how anxious they 
were to hear some new thing, and how ready | 
to applaud those who preached doctrines which | 
were at least new totheir ears, and which pro- 
mised a release from the restraints of the ** good 
old way.” And what made this circumstance 
still more impressive on our feelings, was that 
several, holding the sacred office of gos- 
pel ministers, attended some of those lec- 
tures, and thus by their example broke in upon 
the practice of the Society, and led the young 
people to hear principles which they should 
have been strangers to. We remember our 
painful concern when we heard the names of 
several plain persons mentioned who attended, 
and particularly that many plain bonnets were 








cept and example laboured to train up their children 
in the paths of innocence and virtue, But the spoil- 
er came in the shape of woman. The lad in ques- 
tion is one of four sons. He was an apprentice, and 


subsequently entered as a clerk, in highly respecta-| 


ble employ. After Fanny Wright, Timothy Jen- 
ins & Co. established their ‘ Beelzebub Institute’ 
in this city, an elder brother became one of their 
converts, and by much entreaty prevailed upon his 


brothers successively to visit the miscalled * Hall of 


Science, in Broome street. The four sons, all 
young, soon embraced principles so congenial to 
those who wish to be released from all restraint, 
moral, religious, and parental, and the unhappy pa- 
rents are now beginning to reap the bitter fruits. 
The authority of the parents has been utterly cast 
off, in obedience to the doctrines of the sorceress, 


jrest. Particularly one entitled * An Exami- 
ination of the various charges brought by His- 
torians against William Penn,’ &c. by J. R. 
Tyson, which we have marked for future in- 
sertion; and another, the life of Dr. Samuel 
Powel Griffitts, by Dr. B. H. Coates, which 
we have commenced to-day, omitting, for 
the sake of brevity, a few passages, not ne. 
;cessary to the connection. It will be proper 
| to mention, for the information of readers ata 


| distance, who may be ignorant of the fact, that 


| Dr. Griffitts was greatly esteemed as a consis- 


tent and truly valuable member of our religi- 


‘ous Society, and that he was one of the ten 


and other acts committed in further illustration of | elders who so worthily distinguished them- 
° Pr 


her principles. Indications were further discovered 
by the father, of a disposition on the part of one at 
least of the sons, to practise upon the doctrine of a 
community of property without the consent of the 
yarties concerned—a grade of moral improvement 
considerably in advance of agrarianism. Under 
these circumstances, the wretched parents have re- 


|sorted to the painful alternative of confining their 


son in the refuge, where it is to be hoped he may 
be reclaimed from the path of guilt in which he was 
so early commencing his career.”—Com. Adv. 
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We freely accord to the enlightened citizens 


lof Boston of the present day, a character for 


liberality of spirit and expansive benevolence; 
but with reference to some circumstances in 


the past history of that place, we could not but| 


notice with pleasure the very different spirit 


evinced in the following paragraph taken from 


alate number of the Boston Monthly Maga- 
zine: 

**** We have by education and taste, an 
affection for Quakers. Our first school mis- 
tress was of tlis gentle sect. We remember 
her as an elderly woman, in a plain white cap, 
with her gray hair put decently away, and a 
countenance of a grave but most winning 
sweetness! Her severest punishment was a 
look of displeasure, and her highest reward 
(the thrill of delight with which we received 
it, will live in our memory for ever) was to go 
with her to the Quaker meeting. How softly 


we used to enter and walk up that long aisle| 


of silent people! How many strange thoughts 
crowded upon the mind in those two mysteri- 
ous hours of stillness. I sometimes think I feel 


their tranquillity even yet, and I believe I owe 


selves by first openly opposing the innovations 


of Elias Hicks. 


| The act relative to the removal of the In- 
dians, we have placed upon record to-day. 
On the face of it nothing is apparent but what 
'seems fair and reasonable; but, says the New 
| Jersey State Gazette, * the position taken by 
| the President that he cannot interfere with the 
legislation of any state within its territorial ju- 
risdiction, opens the way for Georgia and 
Alabama so to afflict the Indians as to compel 
them, contrary to their voluntary consent, to 
sell their lands and remove;’’ and by certain 
irecent proclamations of the governor of Geor- 
|gja, it is manifest, that so far as depends upon 
{him at least, the prospect of this afflicted and 
abused people, is altogether a desperate onc. 





B. C. Stanton, of Springborough, Ohio, has recent- 
ly issued a prospectus for publishing by subscription, 
the entire works of Robert Barclay, in three volumes, 
; on good paper and type. The Apology will form the 
second volume. The first and third will be each 
about the same size,—that is, contain about 600 or 
| 700 pages each. 
| The price is stated to be six dollars for the set. 
Those who have the Apology, may complete the set 
by subscribing for the other two, at four dollars. And 
| those wanting the Apology alone, can be supplied 
with that at two dollars. 

Among the various writings of our early Friends, 
Robert Barclay’s works deservedly rank in the first 
class. It is certainly desirable, that the publication 
of a work so valuable and so scarce, should be ex- 
| tensively patronised. 

As B.C.S. is now on a tour in connection with 
the above object, and expects to call on Friends ge- 
|nerally in Pennsylvania and the states eastward, we 
have authorised him to receive subscriptions and 
| payments for “ The Friend,” 





Marriep, on fifth day, the 20th ult. at Friends? 
meeting, Springfield, Warson Newnoup, to Hann AH, 
daughter of John Pancoast, both of Springfield, N. J. 
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